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For “‘ Tue Frienp.”’ 


Incidents and Reflections—No. 163. 


FASHIONABLE AMUSEMENTS. 

When a person has not been brought under 
religious conviction, nor felt the force of the com- 
mand, “ Whether ye eat, or whether ye drink, 
or W hatsoever ye do, do all to the glory of God ;” 
it is difficult to make such an one see the neces- 
sity for that non-conformity to the spirit of the 
world which the Gospel requires. This is espe- 
cially the case in regard to various fashionable 
amusements ; some of which would be innocent 
in themselves, if it were not for the associations 
connected with them, or the tendency to exces- 
sive indulgence. “By their fruits shall ye know 
them ;” and in applying this rule the sincere 
seeker after salvation soon finds the effect of 
them on his mind to be evil, and he is forced to 
refrain from such things as tend to dissipate 
serious feelings, and to encourage improper ex- 
citement or frivolity. 

Elizabeth Fry mentions in her memoirs that 
about the time she was coming under religious 
conviction, she paid a visit to London, and while 
there entered various scenes of gayety, and at- 
tended balls, and other places of amusements. 
She remarks in reference to these things,—“ I 
consider one of the important results was the 
conviction of these things being wrong, from see- 
ing them and feeling their effects. I wholly 
gave up on my own ground attending all public 
places of amusement; I saw they tended to pro- 
mote evil. I felt the vanity and folly of what 
are called the pleasures of this life, of which the 
tendency is, not to satisfy, but eventually to 
enervate and injure the heart and mind ; those 
only are real pleasures which are of an innocent 
nature, and are used as recreations, subjected to 
the cross of Christ.” 

When John B. Gough was a youth he had, 
he says, “an intense desire, almost amounting to 
a passion, to adopt the theatrical profession. I 
was fascinated by the theatre, stage-struck, en- 
amored of all dramatic representation.” 

When about 16 years of age he paid his first 
visit to the theatre, and was dazzled by the 
dresses, the music and the lights. His little bed- 
room seemed mean and poor; his plodding in a 
shop to learn a trade, a dreary monotony ; regu- 
Jar business, tame and grovelling compared with 
the occupation of an actor. Some persons, he 
remarks “cannot conceive the attraction of all 


the stage paraphernalia, and the glamour thrown 
around certain minds by the glitter and unre- 
ality of the stage.” All his spare money was 
spent on theatre-tickets. His regular business 
was neglected, and finally he obtained a situation 
among those employed at a theatre in Boston. 
The effect on his mind of an inside acquaintance 
with the stage, he thus describes :— 

“T found the gold to be tinsel. I acquired a 
thorough distaste for all theatrical representa- 
tions, and all the genius and intellect displayed 
by the most famous actor has not, and never can 
reconcile me to the sham, the tinsel crowns, the 
pasteboard goblets, the tin armor, the paltry 
spangles, cotton for velvet, all make-believe, the 
combats, and the sham blood. Even the nightly 
disguise became an annoyance; the painting 
the face, corking the eyebrows, pencilling the 
wrinkles, the doing up with false whiskers, hair, 
moustache, the French chalk, the rouge, the 
burnt cork, to say nothing of the habiliments, 
rendered the whole thing at last odious to me; 
and I never felt meaner or had less self-respect, 


than when I was bedizened to do some character. 


How men of ability and common sense can sub- 
mit to this caricaturing night after night, passes 
my poor comprehension. 

“Oh, the disenchantment! The beautiful 
women were, some of them, coarse and profane; 
the noble gentlemen often mean, tricky and 
sponging. In fact, the unreality of it, the ter- 
rible temptation to the lower forms of vice, es- 
pecially to those of the nervous, excitable tem- 
perament, increased by the falsehood and fiction 
involved in their profession, in seeming to be 
what they never were or could be, while their 
lives were wholly vicious, repelled me. I do not 
say this of all actors, I only speak of the special 
temptations of the profession.” 

His connection with the drama lasted but 
three weeks. And on looking back to that 
period of life in after years, he expresses his 
gratitude to the Almighty that hindrances had 
been thrown in the way of accomplishing what 
had been a cherished design—hindrances which 
he regarded as mercies, because they were the 
means of rescuing him from probable ruin. 

There is a Wesleyan tract on “The Theatre,” 
professedly written by one who had followed for 
years the business of acting on the stage. 1 have 
no means of ascertaining the accuracy of its 
statements, but no reason to suppose it is not 
substantially correct. He was successful in his 
undertakings, and was preserved from much dis- 
sipation ; but says that many of his companions 
fill the drunkard’s grave, and that he dare not 
describe the scenes he witnessed. The manner 
in which he was induced to give up a lucrative 
engagement on the stage, is thus described : 

“It chanced that, in a new play, the part of 
an eccentric clergyman was cast for me; and as 
there was a living original I determined to visit 
him, on some pretext or other, and study him, 
so that I might present my part more perfectly. 
One sunny day I walked to his residence; and 
on inquiry I found the good man was not at 
home, but was expected soon. As I was ushered 


into a side room for the purpose of waiting until 
he returned, a young lady was wheeled in on an 
invalid’s chair. I immediately arose, and was 
on the point of retreating ; but she requested me 
to remain, saying that her father would return 
in a few minutes. 

“ Never shall I forget the appearance of this 
fair girl, She could not have seen more than 
seventeen summers, and I was sure that the seal 
of death was even then stamped upon her brow. 
There was a beauty in her countenance such as 
I had never met with before; and as with the 
candor of a child she soon began to converse 
with me, and told me out of the fulness of her 
heart,simply and fervently, of the arduous duties 
in which her father was engaged, and of the good 
he was daily doing, my spirit failed me. I had 
come for the purpose of setting forth the actions 
of this excellent man in the light of ridicule. 

“T said to her at last, being overwhelmed with 
confusion, and desirous of finding some excuse 
to leave, ‘Have you not been suffering from 
illness ?” 

“ A flash of light broke over and played along 
her features, as she exclaimed, ‘Oh, I have many 
months ago given up the hope of life. I have 
been very ill, I shall never be better than you 
see me now; and [ so long for my heavenly 
home !’ 

“There was no acting in that reverent glance 
upwards, the folding of the hands, the flitting 
tremor of the delicate lips. I felt as if a sword 
had cut me to the heart. The pure sweet pres- 
ence smote me with a neue conviction. I 
sat there, accused by the Spirit of God; and 
when the good old pastor returned, I told him 
trembling, for what I had come, and now for 
what I remained—Christiar counsel. 

“ This part of my experience seems so wonder- 
ful to me as I look back. I entered that old 
parsonage a careless, trifling, proud and way- 
ward man; [ came from it humbled, repentant, 
and a sincere seeker after the peace and holiness 
that gave to that dying girl tht face of an angel. 

“Time passed, and found me at length no 
longer an actor by profession, but a minister of 
Christ. Gladly I gave up my lucrative employ- 
ment, and became comparatively a poor man. 

“ One day a man, who appeared to be a servant, 
came to my house and left a message for me. It 
was to the effect that a young gentleman, very 
ill, residing on street, wished to see me. 
I hurried to the place designated, an elegant 
mansion in the upper part of the city, and was 
ushered into a chamber, where on a luxurious 
couch, with all the indications of wealth sur- 
rounding him, the sufferer lay in what seemed 
to be a death-like sleep. A troubled, grieved, 
care-worn look gave to the exceedingly youthful 
features the emaciated appearance of age. I sat 
down silently by his side, thinking him uncon- 
scious, when suddenly he glanced up at me: 

“*You—you—have—come,’ he said, slowly, 
with difficulty, ‘to see—the wreck you have 
made!’ 

The startled minister recognized in the patient 
before him, one whom years before he had often 
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seen sitting in the pit at the theatre, and whose 
evident admiration of himself had gratified him 
exceedingly. He was smitten with awe and re- 
morse now, when his former admirer told him, 
that thralled by his power, he had followed 
him until he was happy nowhere but in the at- 
mosphere of the theatre, which had drained him 
of every good, sapped his virtue and destroyed 
his soul! and that now he was going prematurely 
to the grave, a disgrace to hisname. “ Lying 
here, day after day,” he said, “I have thought 
of you; how in my eager admiration I followed 
you, and learned to love through your entice- 
ments the stage ;.and I have hated—yes, I have 
cursed you.” 

“T deserve it all,” was the reply of the hum- 
bled minister, “ but, oh, I cannot bear to think 
that you will die cursing me.” And then he 
endeavored to point him to the rejoicing in 
heaven over every sinner that repents, and to 
the Lamb of God who taketh away the sins of 
the world. Subsequently he learned from the 
mother of the young man, that before he was 
taken away, “there was light before him,” and 
he was willing to die. Of his own feelings at 
that solemn interview, when listening to the re- 
proaches of the dying man, the writer of the 
tract says: “Oh, to have him die thus! Oh, to 
feel that his soul would be required at my hand! 
He the beautiful temple, prostrate in ruins 
through my agency. Wonder not that I say, 
words cannot express my agony. I prayed and 
wept over him as I had never wept and prayed 
before.” J. W. 


For ‘‘ THe Frienp.”’ 


Notes on Jamaica. 
(Continued from page 26.) 

About one-half of the inhabitants of Jamaica 
are officially reported as attenders of different 
places of worship. The custom of strictly ab- 
staining from all labor and business on the 
first day of the week is rigidly observed, and 
the people being of social habits, are fond of 
collecting together at their chapels. Roman 
Catholics are few, there being only ten priests, 
who claim less than 10,000 accredited members, 
of whom 7000 are in Kingston. The Wesleyans 
and Methodists claim about 150,000 attenders, 
while the “Church of England” (which is the 
State Church here as in the mother country, but 
was disestablished in 1870, and is now supported 
by voluntary contributions like other churches) 
has a registered membership of about 30,000; 
the Baptists, Presbyterians, Moravians, &c., 
claim about 100,000 attenders. Nearly all of 
the denominations support flourishing “Sunday 
schools,” and many of them do a large work in 
mission schools also, while there are besides, a 
few denominational schools of higher grade. 
The Government has adopted a very intelligent 
system of aid to elementary schools, based upon 
the results attained, both in respect to the 
number and the proficiency of the scholars, 
under which there are about 700 schools receiving 
Government aid to the extent of about £20,000 

er annum, and having about 62,000 children 
enrolled. These schools are all inspected regu- 
larly, and the Government appropriates £1500 
yearly toward opening new schools and erecting 
the necessary buildings. A good degree of pro- 
ficiency is attained at these schools, and the 
number of people who are able to read and 
write has advanced, until perhaps only one-half 
of the inhabitants can now be classed as illiter- 
ate. There are also four Normal schools under 
Government patronage on the island. 
It seemed to me that much remains to be de- 
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sired in regard to thoroughness of the teaching, 
especially in the matter of pronunciation—as I 
found it extremely difficult to understand or- 
dinary conversation, not only of the laboring 
classes, but of many in higher circles. The use 
of provincialisms is very great, and the pronun- 
ciation of the common words in daily use is so 
slovenly, if I may use the term, as to make their 
language a sort of “lingo” which is nearly in- 
comprehensible to those who are accustomed to 
hearing a better English. I have noticed the 
same tendency in the blacks of our Southern 
States, in the familiar corruptions of “Massa,” 
“Sah,” “Gwine,” for Master, Sir, Going, &c., 
and long since ceased to expect a clear, accurate 
enunciation among the negroes. Probably the 
home training exerts too strong an influence for 
the schools to overcome, both here and else- 
where. 

In 1834 Sir Thomas Fowell Buxton succeeded 
in diverting to the purposes of “Christian in- 
struction of the children of the West Indians,” 
the income of a fund originally bequeathed by 
Lady Jane Mico about the year 1670, for the 
purpose of redeeming poor slaves taken by Al- 
gerian pirates; the suppression of piracy and 
the release of all the Christian slaves prevented 
the application of benevolence in this direction, 
so that the fund accumulated until it had 
reached the large sum of £120,000 before a 
suitable channel for its appropriation was de- 
cided upon. To the income from this bequest, 
the Government added a liberal donation for 
five years, and established training institutions 


and schools in Jamaica, Antigua and St. Lucia, 


Islands, under the care of trustees. The benefits 
of this charity are not confined to any creed, 
class or color, and are being more and more 
appreciated. Public spirited citizens have, from 
time to time, established and assisted educational 
institutions throughout the island, so that a fair 
education can be obtained in almost all parts of 
Jamaica, with small expense ; or in many cases, 
wholly free of charge, for both tuition and board. 

The only railroad in Jamaica extends from 
Kingston via Spanish Town to Porus, 58 miles, 
with a branch from Spanish Town to Ewarton, 23 
miles, a total of 81 miles,—which cost, it is said, 
about £800,000—an enormous sum, considering 
the character of the railway and its equipment. 
The Government purchased the road and ex- 
tended it to termini, but notwithstanding its 
importance to the general welfare of the com- 
munity, the traffic fails to meet the expenses 
and interest by about £15,000 per annum. It 
is proposed to extend the line to several points 
on the north side of the island—which, when 
accomplished, will doubtless add to its income, 
and prove an immense advantage to the people. 
Owing to the mountainous character of the 
island, and the height of the entire interior, it 
will prove an expensive undertaking; but a 
private corporation is now negotiating for the 
purchase of the existing lines from the Govern- 
ment at a fair price, with a view of making the 
extensions alluded to. 

No manufacturing is carried on, except con- 
verting the sugar cane into raw sugar—which is 
then only a crude article when shipped to the 
ultimate markets fur consumption, and has to be 
further refined before it is available for table 
use. The process of making sugar, as followed 
on most of the Jamaica estates, is a very simple 
one. The cane is planted in rows about two feet 
apart, and when ready to cut, the field is invaded 
by a score or two of laborers of both sexes—the 
men and women alike wielding the “ machete”—a 
heavy, short-handled knife about two feet long, 


swung in one hand, and when handled by a 
strong man, capable of dealing a powerful blow, 

The cane is cut off a few inches above the 
ground, and is, at another stroke, deprived of the 
large and luxuriant bunch of leaves adorning its 
top, which are left on the field to be partiall 
consumed by the large droves of cattle which 
are turned in to feed upon it. Strong teams of 
six or eight, or even a dozen pairs of oxen, are 
used to haul the cane to the mill, where it is 
crushed between powerful rollers, and passes out 
as “ bagasse.” The juice runs in a copious stream 
to the clarifying and boiling pans, where it is 
quickly evaporated, the heat being mostly gen- 
erated by the “bagasse,” which comes from the 
rollers almost in a condition to be used as fuel 
without any further drying. The syrup is 
skimmed and ladled from one pan to another 
by a gang of workmen, who have gained knowl- 
edge by long experience, until it is sufficiently 
dense for the sugar to “grain.” This boiling is 
mostly conducted in open pans,—though on a 
few estates the modern improvements of evapo- 
rators and vacuum pans have been adopted. 
The grain sugar is drained of its molasses by 
the slow process of percolation, or in a few 
places by the more rapid centrifugal machines ; 
and is then packed into large hogsheads and 
forwarded to the shipping port. The molasses 
produced is almost all of it, fermented in an ad- 
joining building and distilled into rum,—for 
which a ready market exists, as above stated, 
chiefly in England and Germany. There is also 
a large consumption of rum by the Jamaicans 
themselves, although we saw but little actual 
drunkenness. 

The scenery among the mountains and their 
foothills is often exceedingly picturesque and 
romantic; high hills are intersected by very 
steep and deep ravines, at the bottoms of which 
are rushing torrents fed by the frequent heavy 
showers which the mountainous parts are favored 
with ; while in the dry season the vegetation of 
the lowlands is sadly parched. The great mango 
and cottonwood trees are often loaded with 
parasitic growth of orchids, wild pines and other 
epiphytes; and besides, are not unfrequently 
overgrown with lianas and other creeping vines, 
which hang from the high branches in long, 
bare, rope-like strands, or in graceful festoons of 
leaves and flowers. Many of the road-sides are 
lined for miles with cactus hedges, mostly of the 
“Cereus” genus, and almost every wall is cov- 
ered with the “Ping-wing,” a vigorous plant 
very much like the pineapple, with long and 
strong thorny edges, the leaves serving as ad- 
mirable Chevau-de-frise, and effectually prevent- 
ing any surreptitious entrance of the premises 
by scaling the wall. The road-sides are adorned 
by luxuriant growths of Tradescantia, maiden- 
hair ferns, and many flowers familiar to us as 
hot-house plants. Upon very many of the plan- 
tations all the roads and division fences are 
built of stones in the most substantial manner; 
we were told in reply to a remark upon the 
amount of labor required to erect them, that 
they were mostly built by the slave labor of the 
former regime: we cordially accepted this ex- 
planation, as it seemed very evident that suffi- 
cient energy was not manifested by any of the 
proprietors we saw to warrant the belief that 
much wall-building would be done now. The 
public roads are rigorously kept up in excellent 
condition; the stone-breaking being mostly done 
by stout girls, who earn a shilling a day at the 
work. Abundance of suitable stone is found on 
every side, and the roads are all thoroughly 
made, and have a smooth, hard surface. In 
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many places great expense has been incurred in 
grading and bridging, and in building safety, 
and retaining walls along the steep hillsides and 


over the ravines. 
(To be continued) 





For Tue Frrenp. 
Infirmities not Sinful. 


It appears that man, soon after his creation, 
was pronounced not only good, but very good. 
But he had what I think we might call an in- 
firmity of the flesh and spirit given him, per- 
haps as a medium through which he might have 
opportunity to test his allegiance or fidelity to 
his beneficent Creator. And although this in- 
firmity or weakness was not of itself sinful, yet 
it furnished ground for the tempter to work upon. 
So through it Eve was induced to look upon the 
forbidden fruit; and when she saw that it was 
good for food, and pleasant to the eyes, and a 
tree to be desired to make one wise, she took of 
the fruit, and also gave to her husband, and they 
did eat ; and so by sad experience their eyes were 
opened so that they could see the evil as well as 
the good. So it was then, and even so it is now. 
For our lustful infirmities or evil propensities, 
when they are embraced, bring forth sin; and 
sin, when it is finished, bringeth forth death. 

We, the best of us, have our infirmities and 
weaknesses to contend with, and we have the 
same tempter that our first parents had, to seek 
to draw us away and entice us to listen to him. 
But “blessed is the man that endureth tempta- 
tion, for when he is tried and approved, he shall 
receive the crown of life, even this side the grave, 
which our ficst parents lost in the fall by yield- 
ing to the tempter. So the blessing comes on 
such as endure the temptations, which are wisely 
permitted to come upon us through our infirmi- 
ties. But while the Holy Spirit remains in us, 
we cannot sin; for greater is He that is in us 
than he that is in the world. 

In this glorious gospel day, the Spirit helpeth 
our infirmities. Christ himself was touched with 
a feeling of our infirmities, and was in all points 
tempted like as we are, yet without sin. And I 
believe we would also be without sin if we would 
resist the devil as He did. And He has left us 
an example that we should follow his steps. But 
I do not say that we shall be clear of infirmities 
until this mortal shall put on immortality. But 
while we are here, and at times made partakers 
of the inheritance of the saints in light, we only 
see in part, and know in part; but when that 
which is perfect is come, then that which is in 
part will be done away. But while I believe it 
is our duty to strive for perfection on this side 
the grave, yet I believe that infirmities will still 
beset us. But while we walk in the Spirit, we 
shall not fulfil the lust of the flesh, and conse- 
quently not sin. 

Though we are at times made partakers of 
the inheritance of the saints in light, yet while 
we are here, we only see in part, and know in 
part. Therefore we should not look for more 
perfection in others than what we have attained 
to or can attain to in ourselves. But the strong 
should bear the infirmities of the weak, and not 
seek to please themselves. Neither should we 
esteem the frailties or infirmities of others as sin- 
ful, when they only spring from the infirmities 
of the flesh or spirit, contrary to the desire or 
will of the heart. The royal Psalmist has left 
us a striking example of sinless infirmity, and 
also of infirmity that when yielded to, brought 
forth sin, and sin as it was promised, brought 
forth death. David, I believe, was said to be a 
man after God’s own heart; yet he suffered the 


tempter so to work on his infirmity as to, at 
times, overcome him, and lead him into grievous 
sins. But as he had a prayerful and penitent 
heart, the Lord had mercy upon him, and made 
him instrumental in his hands in teaching trans- 
gressors of his ways, and converting sinners unto 
him. But he, like Peter, had first to see his own 
great transgressions, and then go out and weep 
bitterly before he could be restored to the joys 
of God’s salvation, or teach transgressors of his 
ways. And we now must see the evil of our own 
sinful ways, and be touched with a feeling of our 
infirmities, and turn to the Lord with prayers 
for a clean heart, and that we may have a right 
spirit renewed in us, before we can availingly 
teach transgressors the right way, or convert 
sinners unto God. For we cannot teach others 
the right way further than we have learned it 
ourselves. But there is a Divine Spirit in man, 
and as we have faith in it, and look to it for 
strength, it will help our infirmities, and by the 
inspiration of the Almighty enable us to over- 
come them so far as to put an end to sin. 

As this spirit is nothing less than the Spirit of 
Christ, let us take his yoke upon us and learn of 
Him; and we will find it will help to keep every 
wild thing down, even every thing that tends to 
exalt us above the true knowledge of God, and 
lead us away from obedience to the cross of 
Christ. We shall also find that his yoke is easy 
in comparison to the galling yoke of sin and 
spiritual death; and that his burden is light. 
But above all, we shall find rest to our souls. 
So turn ye, turn ye, why will ye die? 

But let us remember, that the days and battles 
of David were under the old and outward dis- 
pensation, which were figurative of the inward 
and spiritual gospel day in which we now live. 
They were only a shadow of good things which 
were inwardly to come. And now, where Christ 
the substance has come, the shadows flee away. 
The battle of the outward warrior is with con- 
fused noise, and garments rolled in blood, but 
the battle of the Christian is with burning and 
fuel of fire, to the destruction of every thing that 
impedes our journeying forward through the 
wilderness of this world, to an inheritance be- 
yond Jordan, which is incorruptible and unde- 
filed, and fadeth not away. 

Dustin, Inp., Seventh Mo. 13th, 1888. 
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“ Eraut years ago,” said the president of an 
American railroad, “I resolved to abandon the 
use of all alcoholic beverages for the sake of my 
influence over others. I reflected upon the im- 
portance of having sober men in our employ, 
and also upon what would naturally be the 
influence of my example over my own son, just 
entering manhood.” 

But the beneficial influence of this resolution, 
consciously adhered to from that hour, was wider 
than he had supposed possible at the beginning. 
Incidentally, we have learned that, in the semi- 
annual gathering of railroad officials, his refrain- 
ing from wine and other strong drinks was always 
warmly commended by those present, indicating 
in their judgment strength of character to gov- 
ern him in the important trusts with which he 
had been invested. He was, consequently, chosen 
by them to serve on committees having great 
responsibilities, and his views on matters affecting 
the interests of stockholders uniformly received 
special consideration. 

We give this as an illustration of a fact, well 
known, and yet too often forgotten, namely, the 
surest way to win the confidence of men is by 
our giving conscientious attention to the kind 
of influence we are exerting over them. It 


requires no further argument than this to con- 
vince them of our sincerity and true friendship. 
—Christian Advocate. 





For “ Tue Frienp.” 


A Visit to Hiklands, Pa. 


(Concluded from page 27.) 

Although the fertile valleys are mostly occu- 
pied by settlers, and many farms have been 
chopped out on the mountains, yet a large por- 
tion of the country is still covered with forest. 
In the course of our visiting we came to a 
small stream, a branch of the Loyalsock Creek, 
on whose bank we saw a number of saw logs. 
These had been cut on the surrounding moun- 
tains, and hauled there on the winter’s snow, to 
wait for the swelling of the waters in the spring, 
so that they could be floated down to the main 
stream. This is rough and exciting work for 
those engaged in it, who accompany the logs on 
their downward course, preventing them from 
lodging on the banks or among the trees; and 
who plunge into the water, when necessary, to 
bring back the floating material into the cur- 
rent. Thus the various streams which wind 
among these mountains, and drain off the super- 
fluous waters, furnish each its share of the logs, 
which supply the great mills of Williamsport 
and other places on the Susquehanna. 

At certain points on the larger streams, the 
logs are built into rafts, perhaps 18 feet wide 
and 100 feet in length, but varying according 
to circumstances. Several men go with each of 
these, and by the use of rudders and oars, keep 
them in the current of the streams. One of our 
friends, who had rafted lumber on the Loyal- 
sock, said that he had been carried 3 miles in 
24 minutes; so that it may well be imagined 
that to guide such unwieldy masses in such 
rapid currents, requires men of skill, strength 
and énergy. 

The wild and wooded country formerly 
abounded in wild animals, and many were the 
hunting stories that were told us. So abundant 
were deer, that one fall the father and uncle of 
a Friend with whom we spent a night, killed 
92 of these animals. A few of them are still 
left, but they are not numerous. 

Wolves are now extinct, their destruction 
having been hastened by the bounty offered 
by the State of Pennsylvania for their scalps. 
On one occasion, Joel M’Carty, the husband 
of that valuable minister, Ellen M’Carty, of 
whom a memorial was issued by her meeting, 
had set a steel trap for wolves. During the 
night, he and his wife were awakened by a 
sound that seemed to be the barking of a dog 
in distress, and Ellen told him he must have 
caught a neighbor’s dog in his trap, and urged 
him to go and set it free. On reaching the spot, 
he found an animal fast in the steel; and open- 
ing the jaws of the trap, he gave it a kick and 
told it to go home. It was not slow in obeying, 
and as it galloped off, Joel saw that it was a 
wolf, and that he had lost the $15 which its 
scalp would have brought him. 

Bears still occasionally visit these parts, hav- 
ing, as is supposed, their homes in some of the 
mountain swamps. They are unwelcome visitors, 
because they destroy sheep, the raising of which 
forms an important part of Elkland farming. 
They kill one or more sheep at a time, and eat 
what they wish. They are very apt to return 
in a night or two afterward and consume what 
had been left of the carcase. When a partially 
eaten sheep is found, the pe set loaded guns 
in the vicinity, pointed in the direction of the 
sheep, and with strings running from it to the 
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guns, so that any disturbance of it will dis- 
charge the weapons. Several bears had been 
killed in this manner within a few years. I saw 
a spot in a wild ravine, where this kind of a 
trap was set. The gun was discharged and the 
bear wounded, but not fatally. My friend and 
another man started in pursuit on his trail, and 
they and other parties followed it for 15 miles 
over the mountains, unsuccessfully. In a day 
or so afterwards, the animal returned to the 
same neighborhood and continued his depreda- 
tions, killing in all 8 sheep before he himself 
fell a victim. 

Elk have long since disappeared; but the 
same friend who pursued the bear said he had 
found some of their horns on his farm, which 
had evidently been exposed to the elements for 
a number of years. A very fine specimen was 
killed a few years ago in Potter Co., Penna., 
some distance to the westward of Elklands. 
The skin of this was mounted and placed in the 
museum of the Academy of Natural Sciences, 
Philadelphia. 

Rattlesnakes are still found in the mountains, 
but, I should suppose, are not so often seen as 
in the swamps and pine lands of New Jersey. 
One Friend showed us a rattle taken from the 
tail of a snake which he had killed. A stout 
thread had been passed through it in such a 
manner, that by moving the string the rattles 
were put into quick vibration, very much as 
they are at the will of the living reptile. The 
sound was quite similar to the trill made by the 
Cicada or common locust. It was a good 
thought thus to familiarize the ear with the 
sound made by this dreaded snake, so that one 
could recognize its presence even when concealed 
from view. 

The approach of a shower of rain and the 
motions of the clouds excited much interest. 
On the wooded slopes of the adjacent mountains, 
masses of vapor were formed, resembling lines 
of smoke rising from various points. It was a 
beautiful illustration of cloud formation, which 
we watched with great pleasure. 

A thunder storm naturally led our friends to 
speak of the effects of the lightning—and they 
assured us that when a house is struck by the 
electric fluid, the dog of the family is sure to be 
killed. Why this is so, I cannot tell. It may 
have happened in a few instances, and from 
these a general law may have been deduced 
which requires further observation to establish 
or disprove. 

Since the preceding remarks were written, we 
have received information of the killing by a 
stroke of lightning of a yoke of oxen, which we 
suppose to have belonged to the kind Friend 
from whose house we watched the clouds during 
a thunder storm. But this loss was a small 
matter compared with that of the boy who was 
driving them, whose life was taken by the same 
bolt. If our information is correct, he was a 
nephew of the Friend, and an inmate of his 
family. J. W. 

—————————_______ 

In his reply to Thomas Hicks, an Anabaptist 
rag who had published an attack upon 
‘riends, William Penn says:—“I charge him 
with another lie, in saying that we appoint 
ministers beforehand, to speak in such a place, 
at such a time; and much less that the end of 
our meeting is to decoy, trepan and inveigle 
others, as he scoffingly and falsely insinuates. 
We deny the suggestion, and renounce and 
judge such practices by that pure Spirit which 
hath otherwise taught us. God preserve us from 
that dry, hireling custom.” 
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[A friend in Ohio sends us the following art- 
less piece, as a lively description of Ohio harvest 
scenes forty years ago. | 


From Tue Satem REPUBLICAN. 


HARVEST-TIME. 
BY MARY M. HOLE. 


The harvest-time has come again, 
We hail it with delight ; 

It marks the year, as marks the day 
Each morning, noon and night. 


Its time appointed never fails, 
Tho’ meagre be its yield, 

With gratitude we gather in 
The products of the field. 


The sound of reapers, mowers too, 
Is heard both far and near; 

The whetting of the olden scythe 
Falls sometimes on mine ear. 


This keenly whets my memory, 
And fondly brings to view 

The meadow of my childhood home, 
Its harvest scenes renew. 


’Twas there, in homemade linen garb, 
My father led the way: 

Five scythes in unison with his, 
Behind them six swarths lay. 


The morning sunbeams shone as now, 
Upon the drops of dew, 

Commingled with the purple bloom 
That from the tall grass flew. 


And when the strong meridian rays, 
Upon the swarths would pour, 

The boys would come with rakes and forks, 
And turn them o’er and o’er. 


’Twas then in childish girlhood glee, 
That sister E. and I, 

Bore to the mead the crystal draught, 
To quench the thirsty ery. 


Then, father kindly greeted us 
With tender, loving words; 

And bade us not disturb the nests 
Of scolding mother birds; 


Because the ruthless scythe had scared 
A tiny fledging brood, 

Or bared the little speckled eggs, 
And marred their happy mood. 


He warned us of the humble bees ; 
But we liked the childish fun; 
We loved to punch the buzzing nest, 

And then like cowards run. 


’Twas oft our lot to bear the sting 
Of mischief warned to flee, 

Because our restless spirits longed 
The tragic sport to see. 


And when the evening shades would fall 
To close the busy day, 

The air would teem with sweet perfume 
From off the new-made hay. 


The brindle cow that led the herd, 
Would calmly watch the scene; 
And when the last load left the gate 
She claimed the right to glean. 


With knowing look and tossing head, 
She gave the signal low; 

And soon the herd within the mead 
Were running to and fro. 


I wonder oft how children now 
Enjoy the harvest days, 

Inventive genius has so changed 
The work in many ways. 


A life-time harvest, too, has come, 
For father’s had to fall 

Before the sweeping scythe of time 
That soon shall reap us all. 


The Master of that harvest knows 
Just when the time will be; 

Just when these ripening forms shall fall 
And set our spirits free. 


Oh! may we hail it with delight, 
And yield a well-spent life 

To Him, who goes before us here, 
Through every field of strife. 


SBLECTED. 
ALONE WITH THEE. 
Into thy closet, fleeing as the dove 
Doth homeward flee, 
I haste away to ponder o’er Thy love, 
Alone with Thee. 


In the dim woods, by human ear unheard, 
Joyous and free, 

Lord I adore Thee, feasting on Thy word, 
Alone with Thee. 


Amid the busy city, thronged and gay, 
But One I see; 

Tasting sweet peace as unobserved I pray 
Alone with Thee. 


O sweetest life—life hid with Christ in God, 
So making me, 
At home, and by the wayside, and abroad, 


Alone with Thee. 
—Elizabeth Prentiss. 


te 


A QUARREL. 


There’s a knowing little proverb, 
From the sunny land of Spain; 
But in Northland, as in Southland, 
Is its meaning clear and plain. 

Lock it up within your heart; 
Neither lose nor lend it— 
Two it takes to make a quarrel ; 

One can always end it. 


SELECTED. 


Try it well in every way, 
Still you'll find it true: 

In a fight without a foe, 
Pray what could you do? 

If the wrath is yours alone, 
Soon you will expend it— 
Two it takes to make a quarrel ; 

One can always end it. 


Let’s suppose that both are wroth, 
And the strife begun, 

If one shall cry for “ Peace,” 
Soon it will be done. 

If but one shall span the breach, 
He will quickly mend it— 

Two it takes to make a quarrel ; 
One can always end it. 


+e 


For “ Tue Frienp.”’ 
History and Romance, 


I do not feel easy to let pass without com- 
ment, the story given on page 413 of the last 
volume of THE FRIEND, in relation to the first 
case of counterfeiting coin in America. As it 
presumes to be matter of history the true facts 
should have been given; but the writer has drawn 
upon his imagination for much that is said, and 
mis-quoted authentic records for the rest. 

It is represented that Thomas Pickering, a 
silversmith, of London, coined several barrels or 
kegs of false money, and, dressing himself in 
Friendly garb, came to Pennsylvania to pass it 
off among the unsuspicious colonists. His arrest 
disclosed several thousands of the false coins in 
his possession; and a grand jury—the first in 
the colony—being convened for that purpose in 
the spring of 1683, rendered a decision (sentence) 
against him. 

It is likely that little or nothing is known of 
this case beyond what is given in the Minutes of 
the Provincial Council. The name of the prin- 
cipal offender was Charles Pickering, who em- 
ployed one Robert Felton or Fenton to coin 
24 lbs. of silver, to which a few ounces of copper 
were added, beyond the legal alloy. Felton 
made the dies, and testified that Charles Picker- 
ing and Samuel Buckley helped him to make 
the “ bitts,” as the pieces of money were called. 
As all the parties were here, the money was 
doubtless made here (perhaps in New Jersey), 
as they said it was not made in this Province. 
Governor Penn questioned Pickering and Buck- 
ley, and “they confess they have put off some 
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of those new bitts, but they say that all. their 
money was as good silver as any Spanish money, 
and also deny that they had any hand in this 
matter.” 

The grand jury (not the first in the colony) 
of whom the writer gave only two-thirds of the 
names, was impaneled on the 25th of Eighth 
Month (August), 1683, and finding a true bill 
against the prisoners, their case was submitted 
to a petit jury the next day. The Governor 
sat as judge, and, after a verdict of guilty was 
rendered, proceeded to sentence the offenders; 
beginning with, “Charles Pickering, the Court 
hath sentenced thee for this high misdemeanor 
whereof thou hast been found guilty by the 
country, that thou make full satisfaction in good 
and current pay to every person that shall, 
within ye space of one month, bring in any of 
this false, base and counterfiet coyne, * * * 
and that the money brought in shall be melted 
into gross before returned to thee,” &c., &e. 

Samuel Buckley was fined ten pounds towards 
a public court-house, and Fenton sentenced to 
sit an hour in the stocks. 

Aside from this episode there are some facts 
of interest in the history of Charles Pickering. 
Before leaving England, William Penn con- 
veyed by deed of March 16th, 1681, one thou- 
sand acres of land, in Pennsylvania, to Charles 
Pickering, malster, of Asmore in the County of 
Chester, England. In the First Month, 1683, 
certain mariners belonging to the “ Friends’ Ad- 
venture,” complained to the Provincial Council 
about not receiving their wages according to 
contract ; and it appears that Charles Pickering 
and Richard (?) Wall were the persons against 
whom the complaint was made. 

It is said that Pickering, in the hope of dis- 
covering some of the precious metals, explored 
the valley of the Schuylkill, and finding what 
he believed to be traces of silver in the sands of 
one of its tributaries, he took up a tract of over 
five thousand acres in that locality. He is men- 
tioned in the Colonial Records occasionally as 
an attorney-at-law, and in 1690, he represented 
Philadelphia County in the Assembly. In his 
will he styles himself a merchant of Philadel- 
phia; but it does not appear that he left any 
children, as he devised his lands to be equally 
divided among sixteen of his friends—men of 
wealth and influence in Philadelphia. His death 
occurred in 1694, and it is said that he was 
drowned while crossing the Atlantic. His lands, 
which lay in Chester County, were divided in 
1705, but remained unimproved for some years. 
In 1722, the tract was organized into a town- 
ship, to which the name of Charlestown was given 
in his honor, and the stream flowing through it, 
on which he found his supposed silver, was called 
Pickering Creek. In 1826, the township was 
divided, and that part lying on the river re- 
ceived the name of Schuy)kill. 

GILBERT Cope. 

West CHEsTER, Pa. 





Tue chief difference between agreeable and 
disagreeable people in this world, between those 
whom everybody loves, and those who are loved 
by nobody, is in the place given by them respect- 
ively to self, in their thoughts, in their words, 
and in their actions. Those persons who give 
the first place to themselves, in their intercourse 
with others, cannot well be pleasing to others. 
And those persons who lovingly give the first 
place to those whom they meet, cannot be gen- 
erally disagreeable, whatever they say or do. 
If a person thinks of himself, thinks of what he 
can say of himself, thinks of what the other is 


likely to think of him, thinks of the impression 
he will make on the other, he is sure to stand 
in his own light when he meets another. But 
if he thinks first of the other person, thinks of 
the other’s good side, thinks of what he can say 
that will gratify the other, or that will help the 
other, and if he speaks and acts accordingly, he 
is sure to be a means of light and cheer to others. 
—S. S. Times. 


emuaeiaiiamanaanvase 
Natural History, Science, &c. 

Uses of Sea-weeds—To all our shores, old 
ocean brings a liberal supply of drift weed, pre- 
cious to the farmer, to whose lands they supply 
the phosphates and salts which nourish all plants. 
Cattle too and horses, and sometimes sheep, find 
their winter fodder on the shore, and in times of 
scarcity many of our poor fellow-subjects eke out 
their scanty living by the use of certain sea- 
weeds, chiefly those known as dulse and tangle, 
which are offered for sale in many of our Scottish 
towns,* not in the prepared forms, which to the 
Chinese and Japanese appear so appetizing, but 
in their crude, uninviting state. Now, when all 
food-products are being scientifically discussed, 
the merits of this great family are being realized 
—a family, moreover, of which not one poison- 
ous species is known.t So now wise men are 
turning their attention to methods for utilizing 
these edible properties as food for man and 
beast: and in addition to these, many other 
good qualities are now being discovered. It is 
found that sea-weed yields a jelly ten times as 
strong as isinglass, and, by a new process, this 
glutinous matter can be separated from the 
weed, and an altogether new substance is ob- 
tained, to which the discoverer has given the 
name of Algin. It closely resembles horn, and 
kas all the properties of strong glue, and of a 
transparent starch, and has already been applied 
to many practical uses,—in stiffening fabrics, in 
applying carbon to the lining of boilers, &c., &e. 
The weed from which it has been extracted, is 
bleached to a fairly pure white, and being dried 
and pressed, forms a rough material, which 
seems likely to prove an excellent substitute for 
rags in the hands of the paper manufacturers. 
The other processes to which weed is now sub- 
jected to obtain its salts, leave a large residuum 
of charcoal, which has a value of its own as an 
effectual and economical deodorizer. Altogether 
the prospects of sea-weed are looking up, and 
there seems good reason to hope that the Hebri- 
dean Isles may yet find a source of wealth in 
reaping the self-sown crops of these their great 
natural harvest fields —Jn the Hebrides. 

The Stranger’s Cold.—There is a curious belief 
in St. Kilda, one of the Western Islands of 
Scotland, that the arrival of a vessel from the 
mainland is sure to be followed by a species of 
influenza. This belief is noticed in a history of 
the islands, published in 1716, and by different 
writers since that time. Why such an effect 
should be produced by such a cause, it is difficult 
to explain. 

A writer in Chambers’s Journal mentions 
several analogous facts, respecting other parts of 
the world. H. W. Bates, in his interesting and 
reliable work, The Naturalist on the River Ama- 
zon, mentions that some of the native tribes on 
the upper waters of that river, dread the arrival 


*In this hard spring, of 1883, sea-weed (Fucus vesi- 
culosus) is being largely used by the poor Irish, chiefly 
in Donegal, where it is prepared with Indian corn. 

+ Dr. Letheby’s Chemical Analysis shows that sea- 
weed contains an average of 60 per cent. of mucilagin- 
ous matter, and from 9 to 15 per cent. of “flesh pro- 
ducing” material. 


of any visitors from civilized settlements, since it 
is almost certain to be followed by a disease (if 
we remember correctly) of a pulmonary charac- 
ter. 

Tristan d’Acunha is a remarkably healthy 
island, but it is said that a vessel from St. 
Helena touching there invariably brings with it 
a disease resembling influenza. 

In several of the islands of the Pacific Ocean, 
dysentery and other forms of disease, previously 
unknown, followed the advent of the white man ; 
and in some cases missionaries who had visited 
them were murdered or compelled to flee on this 
account. So strong was the fear of infection 
from strangers, that when first visited it was 
found that the people of Savage Island, near 
Tonga and Samoa were in the habit of killing 
every person who landed there, from fear lest 
they should introduce disease. 

In the British Medical Journal, of Ninth 
Month 4th, 1886, a disease is described of the 
nature of influenza, which affects the residents of 
one of the Chatham Islands (to the east of New 
Zealand), whenever a vessel comes into port. 
The mere occurrence of this disease is regarded 
by the people there as proof of the arrival of a 
vessel; and without other evidence they have 
ridden to the port from a remote part of the 
island to fetch their letters, &c. 


The Garden Spider—An observer of the 
habits of these insects says, he placed one in a 
glass case, whose bottom was filled with earth. 
Next morning he found a perfect web spun 
horizontally across the case, about half way up. 
“He placed a small house fly in the case, when 
it soon became entangled in the web. The 
spider immediately seized and killed it; and 
after sucking all the moisture out wrapped it 
loosely round with web and let it fall to the 
ground. 

“ After this we placed four flies in the case, 
three of which were speedily caught. Running 
to each in turn, she turned the fly rapidly round 
and round with her front legs; at the same time 
two distinct webs kept winding round the fly 
from the spinments, until it was encased in such 
a bag of web that the fly could not be seen. She 
then hung them in different parts of the web, 
eating two of them the same night. We de- 
tached one from the web, and after exposing it 
to the air for three days, opened the case and 
found it was quite fresh. This clearly shows 
their wonderful instinct in preserving food for 
future meals.” 

In the Ninth Month the spider destroyed her 
web, and spun a bright yellow cocoon on the 
top of the glass, and laid about 360 eggs. The 
account was written in the First Month, and at 
that time she still remained hanging on this 
cocoon, greatly shrunken in size, refusing food, 
and appearing in a dormant, if not a dying 
state. 

One spider that this observer was in the habit 
of feeding every morning with a fly, became so 
accustomed to it, that when he shook her net, she 
would come and take the fly from his fingers. 


Pure Water for Cows.—Prof. Law, of Cornell, 
caused some cows to drink for several days from 
a stagnant pool; and on examining their milk 
with a microscope found it full of living organ- 
isms the same in kind as those in the pool. The 
cows were then examined and found to be in a 
feverish condition, their blood being charged 
with the same minute animals. The lessons to 
be learned from these experiments is, that the 
cows must have pure water to drink, in order to 
produce wholesome milk. 
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Items. 


Public Meeting at Malvern, Pa.—A meeting for 
the public generally was held at Malvern, Chester 
Co., Pa, on the afternoon of First-day, the 19th of 
Eighth Month. Its appointment was by the joint 
action of the Committee set apart for religious ser- 
vice by the Yearly Meeting of Philadelphia, and of 
a similar committee of Concord Quarterly Meeting. 
The meeting was held in Friends’ Meeting-house at 
Malvern, which was considerably crowded on the oc- 
casion ; but by the help of extra chairs and benches, 
and the judicious care of those who took charge of 
the seating of the people, nearly 300 people were 
seated within its walls. 

For a time a solemn quiet prevailed over the 
— assembly, which was followed at intervals 

y the vocal exercises of several Friends who felt 
called upon to address the company convened, or to 
offer petitions to the Throne of Grace. 

There was considerable variety in the communi- 
cations delivered ; yet substantial unity in the doc- 
trines and exhortations presented. In different 
forms, there was held up to view the fundamental 
doctrines of practical religion—that the Grace of 
God brought salvation, that it visits all, and leads 
those who obey it in the path of holiness; that the 
Divine power operating on the mind effects in those 
who submit themselves to its government, the great 
change which our Saviour declares to be essential 
for all to experience who would enter the Kingdom 
of Heaven. Earnest were the exhortations to those 
who were visited by this grace, not to reject the 
offers of heavenly mercy. 

It was stated that this meeting had been appointed 
from a religious concern for the spiritual welfare of 
the people of that neighborhood ; and the thought- 
ful and serious persons present, of whatever de- 
nomination, were encouraged to maintain a similar 
exercise of spirit for the good of the community, so 
that there might be an harmonious labor to pro- 
mote righteousness, which alone “exalteth” any 
people. 


Priesthood vs. Priestcraft.—Under this heading 
The {London} Christian comments on a “ Letter on 
Confession in the Church of England,” in which 
the author, a ritualistic clergyman of that denomi- 
nation, claims for the priest the Divine authority 
to absolve the penitent of sin. 

The Christian says truly, that in the Christian 
Church there is no priesthood on earth, but that of 
all the saints; and that “In permitting this false 

riesthood to be established in our midst, we are 

ut following in the steps of Israel, who committed 
two evils; first, they had forsaken God the fountain 
of living waters; and, secondly, they had hewn out 
to themselves cisterns, broken cisterns, which could 
hold no water.” 


The Salvation Army in India and Water Baptisin. 
—The officers of the Salvation Army in India have 
not followed the practice of missionaries generally, 
in requesting their converts to undergo water bap- 
tism. Their position on this subject is shown in 
the following letter, published in Zhe [London] 
Christian, which is interesting to us from its ap- 
proach to the views of “ Friends” in reference to 
this rite :— 


“Dear Sir,—With reference to the letter signed 
‘A Zenana Missionary,’ in your issue of May 18th, 
of course the question raised by your correspondent 
in regard to the baptism of our converts is one on 
which we can now speak with some authority, hav- 
ing had nearly six years’ experience. 

“We consider that our position is quite as Scrip- 
tural as that of Z. M., for (a) we insist on all our 
converts having the one essential baptism of the 
Holy Ghost, and (6) Paul himself, though one of the 
Apostles, and though sent especially to the heathen 
Gentiles, boldly alleges that he was not sent to bap- 
tize, but to preach the Gospel, and thanks God that, 
though he spent a year and a half in Corinth, and 
had hundreds of converts from idolatry, he scarcely 
baptized a single one of them. 

“We have, however, no objection to water bap- 
tism. What we do dislike is the controversy that 
itinvariably entails. If Christians in general would 
only agree among themselves as to how, when, where, 
and by whom it was to be done, I venture to say 
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that we should willingly adopt the use of it our- 
selves. But while the churches are torn with in- 
ternal dissensions regarding infant baptism, immer- 
sion, sprinkling, ministerial and lay baptism, we 
feel that we have as much right to shelve the ques- 
tion as other evangelists. 

“There is a mistaken notion that among the 
heathen water baptism prevents the converts from 
backsliding. I am sure, from careful observation, 
this is not the case, and know in one district of 
hundreds who have been formerly baptized, but 
have since openly returned to heathenism. One 
leading missionary assured us that he had baptized 
forty converts, and could not lay his hands ona 
single one of them, all having relapsed, so far as he 
was aware, to heathenism. 

“We have, side by side, baptized and unbaptized 
soldiers and officers, and we would defy any one to 
distinguish the one from the other in all the gifts of 
the Holy Ghost. 

“Z. M. is quite mistaken in supposing that our 
converts escape persecution by not Sar baptized. 
I could quote scores of instances to show that the 
contrary is the case. 

“ Every one admits that our tests of sincerity are 
far severer than those employed by any other mis- 
sion. Not only is no inducement offered in the 
shape of money, houses or lands, but our converts 
are expected to support their officers, attend daily 
meetings both in the open air and indoors, testify 
in public, wear uniform, abstain from drink and to- 
bacco, and prove the truth of their profession by 
the holiness of their lives. Would Z. M. venture 
to apply these tests to his converts? 

“Yours faithfully, 
“FF, DeELAaTouR BooTH-TUCKER, 
“Salvation Army, India.” 


Discontinuance of The Interchange.—The number 
of this periodical, dated Seventh Month 28th, an- 
nounces that it has been concluded to discontinue 
its publication. It was commenced a few years ago 
by Friends in Baltimore, as a means of communi- 
cation among the members of that Yearly Meeting. 


How to Avoid Declension.—|A friend sends to us 
the following extract from an address delivered by 
a Methodist preacher at a Conference recently held 
in Cornwall, England. He accompanies it with the 
remark, that if we would in reading it, mentally 
substitute the word Quakerism for Methodism, it 
might serve as a watchword to some of our own 
people. | 

“T may say that I am a Methodist and the son of 
a Methodist, and I have a growing conviction that 
we cannot do a better thing for ourselves or our 
families and the community at large, than to extend 
and strengthen Methodism ; but if we are to do this 
we must remember what J. Wesley is reported to 
have said when asked what Methodist people must 
do to keep Methodism alive after he was dead. He 
said they must take heed to their doctrines, experi- 
ence, practice, and discipline. If they took heed 
to their doctrines only they would become Anti- 
nomians; if they took heed to their experience only 
they would become enthusiasts ; if they took heed 
to their practice on/y they would become Pharisees ; 
and if they did not take heed to their discipline they 
would become like a man who bestows much pains 
and expense on his garden, but leaves it without 
a fence to be ‘devoured by the wild boar of the 
forest.’ ”’ 


An Acknowledment for Kindness Received. — A 
Chicago Jewish congregation recently asked the use 
of a neighboring church [building] until their new 
synagogue was completed, and accepted the favor 
for some months. On their withdrawal, the pastor 
of the church received the following graceful and 
remarkable letter: 

“To the Pastor and Board of Trustees of the First 
Christian Church of this city: 

“ Honored Sirs :—Y esterday our congregation held 
their last service in your house of worship. We 
took leave of its sacred precincts with feelings of 
true attachment as a natural consequence of your 
kind hospitality enjoyed therein during these past 
twenty months. This, your kindness, was one more 
of those precious links in the golden chain of mutual 
recognition which, under the fostering arms of true 


American civilization, reconciles the disciples of 
Moses to the disciples of Jesus. May this Godly 
spirit of a free fraternization abide and increase as 
the years roll on! May the Eternal Lord of Hosts 
the God of Israel, bless your church and all your 
hopes and plans! ‘For my brethren’s sake and 
friends’ sake, I bespeak peace for thee. For the 
sake of our God’s house I solicit thy weal.’—Psalm 
exxii. 8,9. Ever faithfully yours, 
“S. H. SONNESCHEIN, 
“Rabbi of Congregation Temple Israel.” 
— The Independent. 


List of Agents, 


We append herewith a list of AGENTs to whom 
application may be made, and who are author- 
ized to receive payment for THE Frrenp. 

s@e~ Agents and others sending the names of 
new subscribers, will please be careful to state 
that fact distinctly. And in all cases of change 
of address, the name of the office to which the 
paper has been sent, as well as that to which it 
is to be forwarded thereafter.“@3a 
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Israel Hall, Thorntown, Boone Co. 
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In the year 1675, William Dewsberry ad- 
dressed an epistle to his friends, encouraging 
them to faithfully bear their testimony to the 
truth in the midst of the persecutions and suffer- 
ings to which they were exposed ; and not to rest 
satisfied without knowing the work of regenera- 
tion perfected in them. “Seeing many are 
called, and few chosen; many convinced, that 
are not converted; and many come forth with 
us, and go forth from us, that are not of us, as 
by sad experience hath been witnessed ;” he felt 
constrained to caution them against the wiles of 
the enemy, who would seek to draw them into a 
confidence in the outside form and profession 
of truth, and thus cause them to lose that 
“Heavenly hungér” which seeks after full pos- 
session of the Divine life. 

“Therefore,” he says, “ all dear Friends watch 
diligently to the heart-searching light, that so 
the enemy may not prevail against you; that 
whatever the Lord has convinced you of to be 
evil, you may wait upon Him for strength to 
— you out of it; so you may stand clear 

fore the Lord, that you are willing to do and 
suffer whatever the Lord should call you to. 
And when you have done all this, then be you 
watchful to the heart-searching light, that the 
enemy doth not draw your minds to place your 

lowe 
done, as the ground of your hope and calling in 
Christ, and want faith in Him, and so cause you 
to rest in your services, and so come short of the 
hidden life, enjoyed through faith in the light 
and life of Christ, our righteousness.” 

“So, tender Friends, that truly seek God’s 
glory, and so love his light that you are willing 


to give up life and all to do his will; when the 
enemy would draw you to rest in what you have 
done, you see that all that you have done is your 
duty and your reasonable service which you 
must do, or otherwise you —_ eternally ; and 
yet your poor souls in the light travel on in the 
footsteps of the flock of the mourning com- 
panions, who are weeping in secret, and inwardly 
seeking the Lord God to be married unto Him 
in that hidden life which is hid with Christ in 
God.” 

These remarks of William Dewsberry illus- 
trate a truth—which many have experienced— 
that even after the mind has known the pardon- 
ing love of God, and a remission of past sins, 
there is a further work to be accomplished in 
the purification of the soul; and this work is 
attended with conflict and suffering. So that 
those who thus mourn in secret over their im- 
perfections and frailties, cannot believe in the 
doctrine which some superficial teachers pro- 
claim, of uninterrupted joy and peace, to be felt 
by all who have entered the path which leads 
to eternal rest. The Lord does indeed give the 
needful food to the soul that seeks its nourish- 
ment from Him; but He also permits it at times 
to hunger and thirst, and to pass through trying 
conflicts, which He sees to be a discipline neces- 
sary for its own good ; for “ what son is he whom 
the Father chasteneth not;’ and this chastise- 
ment afterwards “ yieldeth the peaceable fruit of 
righteousness to them who are exercised thereby.” 

To the sincere seekers after God and the light 
of his countenance, William Dewsberry gives a 
loving exhortation to “lift up your heads and 
stay your minds in the light of the Lord Jesus.” 
“Oh, tender babe, born of the immortal seed, 
lend not thine ear to any of thine own thoughts, 
doubts and unbelief, neither to the accuser, who 
seeks every way to discourage thee for trusting 
in the name of the Lord; but diligently incline 
thou thine ear to the righteous counsel, which is 
the light and life. The Lord will satisfy thy 
hungry and thirsty soul with his everlasting 
loving kindness in Christ Jesus; and thou wilt 
receive dominion to reign over thy own thoughts 
and thy own will, and to walk in his strength in 
the word of faith, which will give thee victory 
over the world within and without; so will thy 
heart be kept pure, thy conscience clean, and 
thou clothed with a meek, low and quiet spirit.” 





We publish on another page an interesting 
article, “ History and Romance,” correcting a 
statement which was copied into Toe Frrenp a 
few weeks since, in relation to counterfeit money 
circulated in the early days of the settlement of 
Pennsylvania. We feel indebted to our friend 
Gilbert Cope, for the information he has fur- 
nished. 





SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


Unitep Srates.—The Senate on the 21st ultimo, 
rejected the Fisheries’ Treaty, by a strictly party vote. 

President Cleveland on the 23d ult. sent to Congress a 
message upon the fisheries question. He said: “I fully 
believe that the treaty just rejected by the Senate was 
well suited to the exigency, and that its provisions were 
adequate for our security in the future from vexatious 
incidents and for the promotion of friendly neighbor- 
hood and intimacy, without sacrificing in the least our 
national pride or dignity. I am quite conscious that 
neither my opinion of the value of the rejected treaty 
nor the motives which prompted its negetiation are of 
importance in the light of the judgment of the Senate 
thereupon. But it is of importance to note that this 
treaty has been rejected without any apparent dispo- 
sition on the part of the Senate to alter or amend its 
provisions, and with the evident intention, not wanting 


expression, that no negotiation should at present be 
concluded touching the matter at issue. I recommend 
immediate legislative action conferring upon the Ex- 
ecutive the power to suspend by proclamation the 
operation of all laws and regulations permitting the 
transit of goods, wares, and merchandise in bond across 
or over the territory of the United States to or from 
Canada. There need be no hesitation in suspending 
these laws arising from the supposition that their con- 
tinuation is secured by treaty obligations, for it seems 
quite plain that Article XXIX of the treaty of 1871, 
which was the only article incorporating such laws, 
terminated the first day of July, 1885.” 

Captain Harris, acting superintendent of the Yellow- 
stone National Park, in his annual report to the Secre- 
tary of the Interior, expresses the opinion that the 
number of buffalo, elk, deer and mountain sheep which 
find a refuge in the Park have heretofore been con- 
siderably underestimated. He finds that fully 200 
buffalo range over the divide between the Madison and 
Yellowstone rivers, in summer and winter, in the 
adjacent valleys. The elk, deer and mountain sheep, 
he says number many thousands, and are omnstently 
increasing. With proper protection, he says, no fear 
need be felt that any of these animals will ever become 
extinct in this country. 

The shipment of standard silver dollars from the 
mints and sub-treasuries in Philadephia, New York, 
New Orleans and San Francisco for storage in the 
large new silver vault in Washington, began on the 28th 
ult. The shipments will be made in lots of $500,000 
a day, and will continue until the vault is filled. The 
vault has a capacity of $100,000,000 in silver dollars, 
and it will take about six months’ time to fill it at the 
rate of shipment decided upon. It is estimated that 
about $20,000,000 will be shipped from each of the 
cities named. The first shipment will be made from 
Philadelphia. The old vaults of the Treasury already 
contain $68,000,000 in standard silver dollars, and this 
sum will be swelled to $168,000,000 when the shipments 
now contemplated are finished. 

Jerome Coldren and Clinton Phelps, prospectors, 
have found a very rich deposit of nickel in Logan 
County, Kansas. They have been offered $50,000 for 
their find. 

A despatch from Marquette, Michigan, says forest 
fires are raging all along the railway lines of the 
peninsula. 

A tornado swept over a strip of country about six 
miles south of Wilmington, Delaware on the evening 
of Eighth Mo. 21st. Orchards were destroyed, houses 
unroofed and several persons killed. The storm also 
swept up both sides of Chesapeake Bay and did consider- 
able damage, though no lives were lost. Numerous 
frame houses and barns were demolished and two 
schooners were overturned. Entire fruit orchards in 
Maryland were destroyed. A waterspout was carried 
from the mouth of Chesapeake Bay across Poole’s 
Island. 

The steamers Oceanic from Hong Kong and Yoko- 
hama ran into the steamer City of Chester, in the Bay 
of San Francisco off Port Point, on the morning of the 
22nd ult., during a thick fog, and cut her almost into 
halves. When the steamers were locked, a number of 
the City of Chester’s passengers were passed up to the 
Oceanic’s bow and rescued. The City of Chester be- 
gan to sink immediately after the collision, and in five 
minutes she had disappeared in fifty fathoms of water. 
So far as known 34 persons were lost—10 cabin passen- 
gers, 21 steerage a 3 members of the crew. 

The Galveston News has published the cotton crop 
reports from 141 points in 83 counties, covering the 
entire cotton-producing section of Texas. These in- 
dicate the condition of the crop to be about the same 
as last year. Allowing for the increased acreage and 
the superabundance of rain during the first six months 
of the year, a crop of 150,000 bales seems assured, with 
the possibility of an increase of 25 per cent., provided 
the recent rains are suflicient to start a vigorous growth 
of the plant again, and an open fall favors the develop- 
ment of all the late cotton. 

Up to Eighth Month 27th, the total number of cases 
of Yellow Fever reported at Jacksonville, Fla., was 
107. Thedeaths have numbered 17 ; discharged cured, 
28; still under treatment, 62. Many of those under 
treatment are convalescing. 

The number of deaths in this city last week was 454, 
which was an increase of 15 over the previous week, 
and of 36 over the corresponding period of 1887. Of 
this number, 143 were children under one year old: 
233 were males and 221 females: 44 died of consump- 
tion ; 44 of cholera infantum ; 41 of typhoid fever; 28 
of marasmus; 26 of inanition; 26 of inflammation of 
the stomach and bowels; 23 of old age; 18 of con- 
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vulsions ; 17 of diseases of the heart; 16 of inflamma- 
tion of the brain ; 14 of debility, and 12 of cancer. 

Markets, &c.—U. S. 44’s, reg., 107 ; coupon, 108 ; 4’s, 
129 ; currency 6’s, 120 a 130. 

Cotton was quiet, but steady, at 10 15-16 cts. per 
pound for middling uplands. 

Flour and Meal.—Flour was very strong, and ad- 
vanced from 5 to 15c. per barrel. Sales of 625 barrels 
Qhio, clear, at $4.65; 1000 barrels do., straight, at 
$4.70 a $4.90 ; 625 barrels winter patent, at $5 a $5.30; 
125 barrels Minnesota, straight, at $4.65 ; 1000 barrels 
do., patent, at $5.12} a $5.35, and 375 barrels do., 
favorite brands, at $5.40 a $5.50. Rye flour quiet, but 
steady, at $3.25 per barrel. 

Grain.—No. 2 red wheat at 96 a 964 cts. 

No. 2 mixed corn, 53} a 54} cts. 
No. 2 white oats, 33} a 34 cts. 

Beef cattle—Extra, 54 a 5} cts.; good, 5 a 5} cts.; 
medinm, 4} a 43 cts.; common, 3 a 4 cts. 

Sheep.—Extra, 5 a 5} cts.; good, 44 a 43 cts.; me- 
dium, 3} a 4} cts.; common, 14 a 3} cts.; lambs, 3} a 
7% cts. 

Hogs.—Extra western, 9 a 94 cts.; good western, 83 
a 9 cts ; country hogs, 8} a 84 cts. 

Fat cows were in fair request, at 2 a 3} cts. 

Milch cows were active at $25 a $60. 

Milch calves were active at 4a 7 cts. 

ForEIGN.— Without an exception the leading Eng- 
lish newspapers referred to the rejection by the Sena- 
torial majority of the Fisheries Treaty merely as a 
clever, shrewd move in the Republican game. In pre- 
cisely the same spirit and view they speak of President 
Cleveland’s message. 

The Dublin Gazette publishes a proclamation order- 
ing the suppression of the National League in the 
baronies of Longford, Castlerea and Clankee, and re- 
voking the operation of the Crimes Act in various 
parts of Queens County. 

A despatch from London, dated Eighth Mo. 24th, 
says: Cholera broke out on the Portuguese transport 
India, while bound from Macao to Mozambique, and 
within 48 hours there were 38 cases, 24 of which proved 
fatal. 

Seven old wooden warehouses at Steinward, Ger- 
many, containing cotton, rice, sugar and saltpetre, 
valued at 7,000,000 marks, were destroyed by fire on 
Eighth Month 27th. Twelve persons perished in the 
flames, and many others were injured. The spectacle 
was a grand one. Twenty thousand persons watched 
the flames. Most of the property was insured in En- 
gland. Five thousand cases of champagne and a large 
quantity of candles were also destroyed. 

Minister Crispi, of Italy, has visited different parts 
of Germany, and has had an interview with Bismarck. 
It is feared Italy will be urged to adopt measures which 
will drive France into a war. The danger of rupture 
between France and Italy has been present in every. 
diplomatic mind since last winter, and just now there 
is evidently a heavier strain on their relations than 
usual, but beyond this nothing is positively known. 

One thousand houses have been burned at Orenburg, 
Russia. Ten thousand factory operatives are made 
homeless by the fire. 

Eight hundred workmen have been drowned by an 
inundation at Teng-Tcon, China. 

Latest estimates of the casualties attending the vol- 
canic eruptions in Japan, are 476 killed and 41 in- 
jured. 

The United States Consul at Beyrout, Syria, reports 
that a few months ago a party of Germans, under the 
patronage of their Government, commenced excava- 
tions in a mound at the foot of the Amanus (a moun- 
tain two days’ journey south of Marash in the Vilayet 
of Aleppo) and have discovered in situ some 50 blocks 
of black basalt with bas reliefs of men and animals, 
constituting the basement story of a large palace. The 
sculptures bear unmistakable characteristics of “ Hit- 
tite” art, but no “ Hittite” inscriptions have yet been 
found. In the court of the palace was discovered a 
colossal statue of Sardanapalus, covered with Assyrian 
cuneiform inscriptions. The Germans are still push- 
ing forward their excavations in eager expectation of 
more discoveries. 

The small-pox epidemic has disappeared from 
Havana. 


RECEIPTS. 


Received from Dr. Samuel N. Troth, Philada., $2, 
vol. 62, and for Henry H. Troth, Neb., $2, vol. 62; for 
Caroline Bell, Ind., $2, vol. 62; from Hannah Wilkins, 
Mary M. Wilkins, Nathaniel Barton, and Joseph Bar- 
ton, N. J., $2 each, vol. 62; from Henry Horn, Agent, 
Ind., $6, being $2 each for H. W. Horn, Nathan Over- 
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man, and Penninah Jordan, vol. 62; from E. R. Maule 
and Hannah R. Maule, Pa., $2 each, vol. 62; from 
Pelatiah Gove, Vt., $2, vol. 62; from Anne W. Boone, 
Canada, $2, vol. 62; from Seth Warrington, N. J., $2, 
vol. 62; from Benjamin Sharpless, Pa., $2, vol. 62; 
from Ellis Haines, Pa., $2., vol. 62; from N. Newlin 
Smith, Md., $2. vol. 62; from Anna C. Schaller, Phila., 
$2, vol. 62; from Thomas Twining N. Y., $2, vol. 62; 
from Jehu L. Kite, Agent, O., $32, being $2 each for 
David Ellyson, Joseph Lynch, Hannah Brantingham, 
Edwin Holloway, Thomas A. Crawford, Abner Wool- 
man, Milton Cameron, Sarah Stanley, Edwin Fogg, 
Eliza A. Fogg, Mary Woolman, Margery Crew, Lydia 
Warrington, Edward Williams, Robert Ellyson, and 
Martha Warrington, vol. 62; from Frederick Appen- 
zeller, Agent, N. Y., $6, being $2 each for Eunice 
Roberts, Mary Coolidge, and Lorenzo Palmer, vol. 62; 
from Asenath H. Clayton, Canada, $2, vol. 62; from 
Sarah Ann Rudolph, Pa., $2, vol. 62; from Daniel 
Packer, N. J., $2, vol. 62; from William R. Newbold, 
Pa., $2, vol. 62, and for Thomas H. Newbold, N. Y., 
$2, vol. 62; from Caleb Webster, Philada., $2, vol. 62; 
from Isaac Craft, Fkfd., $2, vol. 62, and for Marianna 
Eastburn, N. J., $2, vol. 62; from Mary W. Bacon, 
N. J., $2, vol. 62; from Rebecca E. Bacon, Philada., 
32, vol. 62, and for Henry H. Elkinton, $2, vol. 62; 
from Caroline W. Bacon, N. J., $2, vol. 62; from 
Mahlon Tomlinson, Io., $8, being $2 each for himself, 
Rachel Hughes, Homer Child, and Peter Hobson, vol. 
62; from Lydia 8. Griffen and Phebe Jane Griffen, 
N. Y., $2 each vol. 62; from Stephen H. Foster, III, 
$2, vol. 62; from Amos Thorp, Fkfd., $2, vol. 62, and 
for Ann Smallwood, Pa., $2, vol. 62; from Samuel W. 
Stanley, Agent, Io., $10, being $2 each for Matilda E. 
Crew, Morris Smith, Joseph L. Hoyle, Mary Williams, 
and Joseph S. Heald, vol. 62 ; from Rebecca Hibberd, 
Pa., $2, vol. 62; from Phebe A. Elkinton, N. J., $2, 
vol. 62; from Jane Baldwin, Kans., $2, vol. 62; from 
Alexander C Wood, N. J., $6, being $2 each for him- 
self, Rachel Cooper, and Margaret Wood, vol. 62; from 
Jane E. Mason, Gtn., $2, vol. 62, and for Jonas Edge, 
Kans., $2, vol. 62; from Pennell L. Webster, Pa., $2, 
vol. 62; from Guliann Hoyle, O., $2, vol. 62; from 
George Haines, Jr., N. J., $2, vol. 62; from Martha D. 
Allen, W. Philada., $6, being $2 each for herself, and 
for Amos W. House and Benjamin 8S. House, Pa., vol. 
62; from William Trimble, Pa., $2, vol. 62; from 
Jonathan E. Rhoads, Del., $2, vol. 62; from Benjamin 
Hoopes, Philada., $6, being $2 each for himself, and 
for W. Walter Hoopes and Townsend W. Hoopes, 
Minn., vol. 62; from Uriah Borton, N. J., $2, vol. 62; 
from Louise 8. Haines, N. J., $2, vol. 62; from James 
8. Newbold, Pa., $2, vol. 62; from George W. Thorp, 
Fkfd., $2, vol. 62; from James E. Meloney, Pa., $2, 
vol. 62; from Ephraim Smith, Philada., $10, being $2 
each, for himself, for Morris 8S. Cope and Elizabeth 
Hughes, Pa., and for Joel J. Smith and Dr. Lindley 
M. Williams, Io., vol. 62; from Mary E. Branson, 
Philada., $2, vol. 62; from Dr. Isaac Huestis, Agent, 
O., $14, being $2 each for Thomas K. Smith, Elizabeth 
Bowman, Belinda H. Schofield, Harmon Rhoades, 
Ann Smith, David Smith, and Amy John, vol. 62; 
from Merey Cope, O., $2, vol. 62; from Ann Sat- 
terthwaite, N. J., $2, vol. 62; from Mary H. Mor- 
rell, Me., $1, to No. 27, vol. 62; from Joseph Kirk, 
O., $2, vol. 62; from John W. Tatum, N. J., $2, vol. 
62; from John M. Sager, Pa., $2, vol. 62; from Pene- 
lope Gardner, Kans., $2, vol. 62; from Ephraim Tom- 
linson, N.J., $2, vol. 62; from John Letchworth, N.J., 
$2, vol. 62; from Mary Ann Osborn, Ind., $2, vol. 62; 
from Elizabeth Satterthwaite, and Tacy R. Satterth- 
waite, Pa., $2 each, vol. 62; from Walter L. Moore, 
N. J., $2, vol. 62; from Asa Garretson, Agent, O., $60, 
being $2 each for himself, Sina Dawson, Joseph W. 
Doudna, John G. Hall, Jonathan T. Scofield, Perley 
Picket, Eunice Thomasson, Joseph J. H. Taber, Jesse 
Bailey, Jesse K. Livezey, John Bundy, Elizabeth 
Bailey, Ann Williams, Samuel Walton, Aaron Frame, 
Joseph F. Doudna, James Steer, Hannah Tatum, 
Robert Plummer, Francis Davis, William Stanton, 
Esther Sears, Barclay Smith, Albertus Hoyle, Jehu 
Bailey, Sarah M. Bailey, Elizabeth Wilson, Joseph 
Cowgill, and William Picket, O., and John G. Hoyle, 
Kans., vol. 62; from M. Pancoast, Pa., $2, vol. 62; from 
Abel J. Hopkins, Del., $2, vol. 62, and for Laurence 
H. Hopkins, D. C., $2, vol. 62; from Levi S. Thomas, 
John G. Haines, Charles Grimshaw, and Thomas W. 
Fisher, Pa., $2 each, vol 62; from Priscilla H. Hughes, 
Pa., per Clarkson Moore, Agent, $2, vol. 62; from 
Thomas Woolman, Philada., $2, vol. 62; from Parker 
Hall, Agent, O., $44, being $2 each for himself, Han- 
nah Hall, John W. Smith, Robert Smith, Nathan R. 
Smith, Joseph P. Binns, Jonathan Binns, Thomas H. 
Binns, Gilbert McGrew, Lewis Taber, Joseph Russel, 


Elwood D. Whinery, William Atkinson, Richard 
Ashton, Mary T. Hall, Josiah Hall, Lewis Hall 
Nathan Steer, Lindley Hall, Lindley Brackin, John 
Starbuck, and J. Hervey Binns, vol. 62; from George 
L. Smedley, W. Philada , $2, vol. 62. 


Remittances received after Third-day, will not appear in 
the Receipts wntil the following week. 


NOTICES. 


FRienpDs’ Lrsrary.—The Library will be open here- 
after, until further notice, on the afternoons of Third, 
Fifth and Seventh-days, from 3 to 6 o’clock. 

Ninth Month Ist, 1888. 


FrrIenDs’ SELEcT Scuoois.—These schools, under 
the care of the three Monthly Meetings of Friends of 
Philadelphia, will re-open in the new School-house 
140 N. 16th St., above Arch, on Second-day, Ninth 
Mo. 17th, 1888. 

The department for Boys continues under the care 
of John H. Dillingham; that for Girls in charge of 
Anna Walton; and both of them will be assisted by a 
corps of competent instructors. 

The Boys’ and Girls’ Primary Departments, will be 
continued in charge of Elizabeth W. Warner and Anna 
Yarnall. 

The new School-house is well adapted for conduct- 
ing a first class school; great care having been taken 
to provide all necessary comforts and conveniences. 
The heating and ventilation have been carefully at- 
tended to, and the cheerful and commodious character 
of the rooms, and the arrangements of the surrounding 
grounds are attractive. The scholars will have the 
benefit of Friends’ Library, within the same enclosure 
as the School-house. - 

Children not members of our religious Society are 
admitted, and the attention of Friends and others is 
invited to these schools, which afford the opportunity 
for education free from the disadvantages which apper- 
tain to many seminaries. The terms are moderate, 
and our members who find the charges burdensome 
may be fully relieved. 

The School-house will be open daily from and after 
the tenth of Ninth Month, from 9 A. mM. to 12 m., and3 
to 5 p.M., when teachers will be in atiendance to give 
information and receive applications for admission. 

Further information may be obtained of Epwarp 
Maris, Treasurer of the Committee, No. 1106 Pine 
Street. 


MoorEsTowN ACADEMY, under the care of Chester 
Monthly Meeting, N. J., will re-open Ninth Month 
3rd, 1888. 

Watrer L. Moore, Principal. 


WanTED:—In a small family, a companionable 
helper, with a fondness for little children, and an 
ability and willingness to assist with all light domestic 
duties. Address E., Office of THe FrrIenD. 


Westrown BoarpinG ScHoou. — An unusually 
large number of applications having been made for 
admission of pupils the coming winter, the committee 
have decided to limit the number of boys to 165, and 
of girls to 140, for this term. Members of Philadel- 
phia Yearly Meeting intending to enter their children 
for the next session, will please do so prior to Ninth 
Mo. 15th, as after that date it is proposed to consider 
applications for children, members of other Yearl 
Meetings, who are not now pupils at the school. If 
from any cause children who have been entered, are 
prevented from coming, their parents or guardians will 
confer a favor by sending notice thereof promptly to the 
Superintendent, Jonathan G. Williams, in order that 
such vacancies may be filled from other applicants. 


Tue Norma Cuass at Westrown.—Pupils de- 
siring to enter this department are requesied to make 
a definite application for that purpose, to the Super- 
intendent or Treasurer, before the close of a School 
Term, in order that arrangements may be made in ad- 
vance to meet the probable size of the class. 


Westrown Boarpine ScHoot.— A competent 
teacher of reading will be wanted for the Boys’ de- 
partment, at opening of next session (Tenth Month 
30th.) Apply to Joun E. CARTER, 

Knox and Coulter Sts., Germantown, Phila. 
GrEorRGE M. CoMFoRT, 
Fallsington, Bucks Co., Penna. 
WILLIAM Evans, 
252 South Front St., Philada. 


WM. H. PILE’S SONS, PRINTERS, 
No. 422 Walnut Street. 











